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An Announcement 


“Behold. J Send ye Forth!” 


HIS issue marks the beginning of a new era in the long life of this magazine: 

its name is changed. The change is not made without deliberate considera- 
tion on the part of those charged with its responsibility, including the Presiding 
Bishop. A change in name was approved by the National Council when its pro- 
motional work was reorganized a year ago. 


At that time, The Spirit of Missions put off its old garments and put on new. 
It was enlarged in size and its style altered to conform to the style generally ac- 
cepted today in magazines. The editorial policy was revised and it was made the 
magazine of the whole Church, devoted to the whole Mission of the Church. 


These changes were accepted overwhelmingly. Something of an indication of 
the acceptance is shown by the fact that during the ten months the changes have 
been in force circulation of the magazine increased approximately one third. And 
while circulation is by no means the sole aim of the editors, they are concerned 
that every churchman and woman become vitally conscious of the work of the 
Church—locally, nationally and throughout the world. This magazine ought to 
be of increasing importance in bringing about such an ideal. 


Now the name is changed. Why? Because of the new editorial policy whereby 
the Mission of the Church is the magazine’s prime concern. Because the old 
name was adopted in the days when missions were thought of as separate and 
distinct from the work of our parishes and the Church at home. (Fortunately we 
have gotten away from that idea.) Because we felt the need-of a title which 
bears the imprimatur of the Church at the same time being short and signalizing 
Christian action. 


May I say the old name will be preserved as a sub-title to the new. 


Literally hundreds of titles were considered in selecting the new name. The 
one finally chosen—FORTH—was selected for one primary reason: it has the 
stamp of approval of Christ. He charged His followers to “Go Forth!” His 
marching orders were: “I send ye FORTH!” “Forth” is one of the most mov- 
ing and commanding terms He ever employed. It has the ring of sincerity about 
it. It signifies action. It is a direct command to Christians that they do some- 
thing about their religion. It embraces the heart of the Church’s missionary 
cause: “Go ye intolall the world ....” 

And so we call you to go FORTH with us to new victories for Christ and 
His Church. We ask you to tell others about FORTH and thus to enlarge the 
company of those who accept the challenge which Christ laid down for us when 
he said: “BEHOLD, I SEND VE FORTH!” 


CHARLES W. SHEERIN, Vice-President, 
The National Council. 
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OMETHING of hope and cheer is in Teddy's eyes as he en- 

joys his bath. Faith is there too. He knows no fear. The 

world might well take a lesson from Teddy as it goes into 

1940. It needs hope and faith and cheer. The Church can 

give all three, just as she has to Teddy. He is one of the happy 
children at St. Mary’s Home, Honolulu. 


Hope dternal 


A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE 


by 
H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


Christ in you, the hope of glory. 


N MANY non-Christian countries the New Year is the most 

joyous of all festivals. 

Despite his frequent disappointments man always clings, like Mr. 
Micawber, to the expectation that something is going to turn up. 
He goes indeed through periods of pessimism and disillusionment 
when like the writer of Ecclesiastes he cries out, “Vanity of vanities; 
all is vanity. There is no new thing under the sun.’’ Our English 
poet however has expressed, correctly though perhaps somewhat 
cynically, the incurable strain of optimism in our human nature in 
the well-known lines: 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Man never 1s, but always to be blessed.” 

Is there any real basis for such hope? What ground have we for 
expecting that the new year will be better than those that preceded it? 
The Christian answer to such a question is found in the fact that in 
our calendar we have placed Christmas just before the beginning of | 
the new year. Christmas signifies the coming of God into our human | 
life. Insofar as this corresponds to something that is real we have 
abundant ground for hope. 

When the fullness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son. 
Each age, each new year, each day brings to us a new “fullness of 
the time,” an opportunity for a new advance towards the establish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom on earth. Before each of these oppor- 
tunities Christ presents Himself at the door of our hearts. If we 
welcome Him into our lives He will open our eyes to the oppor- 
tunities of the new year and prepare us to deal with them. St. Paul 
gives us the true Christian attitude towards the future: “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” 

God through Christ has given us a valid ground for hope. The 
fulfillment of this hope depends upon our cooperation with God. 
God’s gifts are never intended to relieve their recipients of responsi- 
bility for action. 

If then we really believe that through Christ He gives us the hope 
for a better world in the future, we must accept this gift as a call to 
action. It imposes upon us the responsibility of dedicating ourselves 
and our resources to the effort to bring this better world into being. 

Shall we not then accept this responsibility and despite the difficul- 
ties confronting us in the present world, give ourselves with 
increased enthusiasm and sacrifice to the task of realizing our 
Christian hope that through Christ the kingdoms of this world 


can be transformed into the Kingdom of God? 
F.P.G. Photo 
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Sia Sa 


Take Ship, for happiness 
is somewhere to be had. 


—George Meredith. 4 
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F one succeeds in accumulating vast 

sums of money and is not happy, 
what is the use? If winning many 
friends and much aiffection does not 
make us happy, what have we gained? 
One cannot be happy without success 
in its fuller meaning, without friends 
or without many other factors that 
make the sum of happiness. 

When we do come upon happiness 
it is for most of us a surprise, a dis- 
covery, because we usually meet it in 
our intent occupation with something 
else. In the old fairy tale, Beauty, 
out of loyalty and love towards her 
father, made tryst with the Beast in a 
garden, only to meet a Prince Charm- 


ing even beyond her imagining. This 


indirection in our quest for happiness 
finds its analogy in many of the 


*From “Somewhere To Be Had,” by 
Raimundo de Ovies. Copyright by More- 
house-Gorham Co. $1.50. 
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Happiness— 


SOMEWHERE TO BE HAD* 


RAIMUNDO DE OVIES 


material values of life; men have 
arrived in fortune, in reputation, and 
in satisfaction by very queer detours. 
Happiness often reveals itself as the 
by-product of some altogether differ- 
ent seeking and many tortuous road- 
ways of life prove to be detours into 
the Highway of Happiness. 

Yet even detours are not made by 
chance. They are temporary designs 
of some Engineer. And there is a 
Pattern of Life, some definite mean- 
ing, a “how” of living. There is a 
common source of happiness and 


every happy person has drawn from ~ 


it. Happiness is something good that 
comes to us or which we may at any 
moment come upon by chance. - It is 
more coy than a maiden, more timid 
than any creature of the woods. 

A better understanding of ourselves 
and others, estimating our prospects, 
finding freedom from fear and gaining 
courage, stepping into the rhythm of 
Life, seeing the value of intangibles, 
getting on in the world, finding satis- 
faction in love, illuminating the com- 
monplace, having faith, getting one’s 
wages, diversifying one’s investments 
and finding gain in loss. These all 
have much to do with the quest for 
happiness. 

It is not often that petroleum indus- 
tries discover “free” oil. The usual 
procedure is to drill and to drill deep, 
for the bulk of “black gold” lies far 
below the surface. It takes a bit of 
digging beneath the surface to find 
the treasures in human nature also 
and no little effort and pains. Be- 
cause the greatest values we possess 
as individuals have their springs in 
that mysterious psychological region 
that we call the “subconscious.” Do 
the required work that strains and 
irks you; it is good discipline. But 
concentrate your attention on what- 
ever it is that you can do without 


. than chance. 


nervous tension or without fatigue. 


All of us are much like a store or 
ashop. There are “houses” that spe- 
cialize in practically only one com- 
modity, in something that is needed 
by comparatively few among the buy- 
ing public. On the other hand there 
are some people who are more like a 
department-store or a modern drug 


-store. There is an infinite variety of 


merchandise, something for almost 
every prospective purchaser and prices 
for all purposes. They are interesting 
as well as useful and to nearly every 
kind of person. 

Perhaps the most dangerous menace 
of the sea is not storm or ice or rocky 
shoals or other swift-moving craft but 
a derelict, the ship without a captain 
which is making fer no definite port. 
Its course is uncharted. The live 
ship, sailing for a definite port under 
her captain, may outride any and 
every storm, sheer off dangerous 
shoals, and arrive at length in the 
haven where it would be. So are we 
like ships. _We must know the port 
for which we are making. Then all 
the hazards of the sea become merely 
the proving of our strength and 
worthiness. 

But getting to port first means 
getting our bearings. We need to 
feel ‘‘at home” in at least the ordinary 
and‘ normal situations of life. Reli- 
gion gives us assurance that we are 
at home in the universe. _ 

Fate is less a matter of luck than 
many of us suppose. Our place in 
the sun is based on a surer guarantee 
It is dependent gmore 
upon awareness of self, the urge for 
fuller being, an adequate expression 
of all that we hold ourselves to be, a 
sharing of it all with others, and the 
wonder and enthusiasm of a child. 
“Unless ye become as little children, 
ye cannot enter the Kingdom.” 


FiO Reid 


Veterans three are the men above. 


establishment twenty years ago. Left to right they are: The Rev. Franklin J. Clark, secretary of the Council; John W. Wood, D.C.L., 
secretary of the Department of Foreign Missions who has spent forty years in the employ of the National Church; Lewis B. 


Franklin, D.C.L., 


treasurer of the National Council. 


They are among those who have been employed with the National Council since its 


National Council Established Twenty Years 


MARKED HISTORIC CHANGE IN CHURCH'S ORGANIZATION 


get ha years ago, on Jan. 1, 
1920, the National Council, 
executive body of the Church’s na- 


tional organization, came into being! i. 
The establishment of the Council ‘by 
General Convention of 1919 meeting _ 


in Detroit, constituted oné,;é 
most important actions in the history) 


of the Episcopal Church in the Unifed) 


{ 
States. 


Succeeding the former Board> of 
Missions, then. under the chairman- 


‘ship of the Rt. Rev. Arthur Selden 


Lloyd, the National Council, with the 
Presiding Bishop,:was given by canon 
“charge of the unification, develop- 
ment, and prosecution of*the:Mission- 
ary, Biications and Social- Service 
work of the Church, of which work 
the Presiding Fishop shall: be the 


. executive and administrative head.” 


© 


As originally « constituted the Coun- 
cil had five departments, Missions and 
Church Extension, Religious’ Educa- 


Bey 
- tion, Christian’ Social Service, Finance 


and Publicity. 
Six officers who were in the original 


, Council organization remain at the 
Chureh Missions House today. They 


re: John Wilson Wood, D.C.L., 


executive secretary of the Depart- 
_ ment of Missions and Church Exten- 


sion, now executive secretary of the 
Department of Foreign’ Missions; 
Lewis B. Franklin, D.C.L., the Coun- 
cil’s first treasurer, and holding the 
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f the 


same office now; the Rev. Robert W. 
Patton, then director of the Nation- 
wide Campaign, now director of the 
American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes; the Rev. Franklin J. Clark, 


_ prior to the Council’s. organization 


secretary of the Board of Missions, 
now secretary of the Council as well 
as of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of the General Convention; 
Mr. Carl J. Fleischman, business 
manager of THE SPIRIT OF Missions; 
and Mr. Frank A. Zubrod, cashier. 
In the Woman’s Auxiliary, Grace 
Lindley, Litt.D., executive secre- 
tary, is the only officer who has been 
with the Council from its beginning. 
A preliminary meeting of the Coun- 
cil had been held on November 25, 


1919, at the Cathedral grounds in 
Washington, D.C., and with few ex- 
ceptions succeeding meetings have 
been held at the Church Missions 
House in New York. 

In years of service Dr. Wood is the 
oldest officer of the general Church at 
national headquarters, as he was 
elected secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society in 1900. 
Mr. Clark came in 1911, as Student 
secretary, and Dr, Franklin took 
office on January 1, 1920. 

Another anniversary which oc- 
curred on Jan. 1, 1940, was the forty- 
fifth of the building at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, which houses na- 
tional headquarters of the Church and 
is known as Church Missions House. 


Help the Children—Buy from Them! 


ates 


Magazine. 


throughout the nation will be selling the February issue of this 
For a purpose, too, because one-half of each dime they collect 


from sales they are privileged to keep for their annual Lenten Offering. 

Already 650,000 Lenten Mite Boxes have started on their way to auildten 
all around the world and it will be to help fill these boxes that the February 
issue will be dedicated. Last year $290,000 was collected by the children’of the 
Church through the Lenten Offering and they are out to increase this amount 


this year. 


Their goal of sales of the magazine is higher than ever before in history—' 


150,000 copies! 


single issue in the 104 years’ history of the publication. 
make their mark? 
Parishes are urged to take advantage of the bulk order plan again this issue. 
Last year, the Lenten Offering Number mounted to 97,000 copies. 
For the children’s sake, buy extra copies of the February issue and send 
them to your friends. 


If they attain their goal, it will be the largest circulation of a 


Why not help them 
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Buildings for Future 


J. V. W. BERGAMINI CHURCH'S ARCHITECT- 
AT-LARGE, DEVELOPS UNIQUE STYLES OF 
STRUCTURES FOR ORIENTAL MISSIONS 


AWE many churches in China 

have been destroyed during the 
last few years, their architects are 
still at work, thinking only of the 
future day when reconstruction will 
begin. 

One of these builders is J. Van Wie 
Bergamini, who in 1920 assumed the 
unique position of mission architect 
for the Church in the District of 
Hankow and who recently has been 
assigned by the National Council as 
“architect-at-large” working under 
the Presiding Bishop. During his 
years in China, Mr. Bergamini re- 
ports, “the work has varied from hos- 
pitals, schools, residences, and 
churches in eight of the eighteen 
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provinces of the land to dugouts and 
wells for the siege of Wuhan.” 

His chief interest is the design of 
churches. ‘‘Schools, hospitals, and 
residences,” he says, “‘give a mission 
architect scope for his abilities in 
planning, but it is the design of 
churches which gives him a real op- 
portunity to use all his powers both 
as a designer and as a draughtsman.” 

Mr. Bergamini’s aim as an archi- 
tect is to design efficient buildings, 
economical in construction and in 
upkeep, but with attractive lines ap- 
propriate to their environment. In 
carrying out this aim he aligns him- 
self with those persons who believe a 
church should be appropriate to its 


Striking example of the unusual archi- 
tectural styles which Mr. Bergamini 
is developing for the Orient is that at 
the left. It combines in an unusual 


way Chinese style with churchly 


architecture as will be observed by 
the interior, shown below. These 
plans were drawn for the Church of 
the Triumphant Way, Nanking, 
China, but the structure has not yet 
been erected. 


setting as well as its use, and laments 
parish buildings that clash conspicu- 
ously with the Chinese hillsides and 
villages. 

Design is just one of the duties of 
this mission architect, who says that 
more than half his time is spent with 
the erection of the buildings he has 
planned. Contractors, he says, are 


available but. difficult to handle, so 
most-of the responsibility rests upon 
the architect. Sanh 

He is frequently cut off from the 


assistance of consulting engineers, 
and must make calculations for 
structural steel, concrete, wiring, 
plumbing, and heating. 

Mr. Bergamini’s training as an 
architectural engineer before he began 
architectural design, and his experi- 
ence of five years as a superintendent 
of building construction, fitted him 
for the wide variety of tasks that his 
present job involves. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Architectural design in the Orient 
has its advantages as well as its 
shortcomings. “Inexpensive labor,” 
Mr. Bergamini says, “permits work 
such as would be prohibitive in 
America because of the cost. Church 
furniture, lighting fixtures, and altar 
brasses all have to be detailed and are 
made on the spot. In Kyoto the 
heavy silk tapestry for the dossal 
curtain in the St. Agnes’ School chapel 
was woven to order from our design 
by the firm which made the hangings 
for the imperial throne.” 

Mr. Bergamini’s work is not limited 
to the District of Hankow, for he 
assists other dioceses of the Church in 
China and has designed many build- 
ings in Japan. Four of his plans for 
inexpensive churches have appeared 
in The Chinese Recorder and have 
brought requests for blueprints from 
Catholic and Protestant missions. 

Many problems arise in Japan, 
where materials and design must be 
able to withstand severe earthquakes. 
Government requirements sometimes 
confine the architect to a building that 
harmonizes with the traditional Jap- 
anese style, although notable excep- 
tions to this rule include the Roman- 
esque chapel at St. Margaret’s School, 
Tokyo, and other churches in Gothic 
design. 

Mr. Bergamini has words of praise 
for his employees in.both countries. 
The Japanese are noted for their skill 
in wood-finishing and other hand 
work, while the Chinese mechanics 
are “a fine type and a grand group 
to work with,” he has found. 

Two men who have been his as- 
sistants have distinguished them- 
selves by work among the refugees 
during the present war. Their help 
with the refugees, he says, has been 
possible “because with their fine 
Christian spirit they combine what 
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they have learned of the importance 
of practical detail and also because 
they have learned that it is no dis- 
grace, now and then, to get one’s 
hands dirty.” When the Sino-Jap- 
anese war is over, Mr. Bergamini sees 
ahead a great period of reconstruction 
and unusual opportunity in his field 
of Church work. 


The beautiful chapel of St. Luke’s 
International Medical Center, Tokyo, 
is another example of Mr. Berga- 
mini’s work. Below is the interior 
during a service. At the right, is a 
view of one of the rear balconies. 
These open from floors of the hospital 
so that patients can be wheeled into 
the chapel for services. 


Gold Rush Days Recalled by Wor 


DAUGHTER OF PIONEERING DAYS DIRECTS EXTENSIVE 


fas days of the covered wagon, 
the Indian, and the gold rush in 
the West are recalled in connection 
with a program of Church work in 
the great open and mountain spaces 
of Colorado. For out of those early 
pioneering days came the leader and 
director of this program—Mrs. E. T. 
Boyd of Denver. 

Mrs. Boyd is a daughter of one of 
the many families which were attract- 
ed to the West by the gold rush. As 
a child, she remembers living in a 
mining camp, high in the Rockies 
where no church of any sort was ever 
available-to the residents. Two mis- 


sionaries visited the camp at intervals 


for a time—an Episcopalian and a 
Methodist. 

Recollections of these early days 
of hardship come back to mind as 
Mrs. Boyd tells, without ostentation, 
of her work among isolated folk in 
Colorado. Not long ago she went 
on a trip to visit some of her isolated 
friends in the western part of the 
state in the almost unknown Unaweep 
Canyon. Here she traveled 1,192 
miles; visited seventy-four families; 
added twenty-two of these to her cor- 
respondence circle and nineteen chil- 
dren to her Sunday school by mail. 

She also visited Empire, an enter- 
prising little mining camp in the high 
Rockies. In this town today is a 
thriving-Sunday school which serves 
children of all denominations—a 
school which grew out of Mrs. Boyd’s 
work. An energetic group of women 
started a movement to clean up the 
town and before they finished, a com- 
munity: church which had stood un- 
used and out-of-repair for years, was 
put in shape and to use. Regularly 
Mrs. Boyd’s Sunday school lessons 
go to the children !n this camp. 

ie + a 

The stories of families brought into 
touch with the Church; of new mis- 
sions started; of Supday schools flour- 
ishing, are endless’ in the story of 
work among thetsolated in Colorado. 
In the Correspondence School are 721 
individuals, most of them youngsters 
who look forward eagerly to receiving 
the materials sent cut. Nearly 1,000 
families are on the regular lists of the 
director who reports in a year eighty- 
four baptisms and fifty-four confirma- 
tions. Two Sunday school groups 
have been organized this past year. 

Mrs. Boyd sponsors a “Christmas 
Tree by Mail” and this year, as in the 
past, literally hundreds of isolated 
children have received gifts through 
this work. Last year a total of 853 
individual gifts were sent out. 


A real dirt farmer is Roger Kelly 
(left). 

Raymond Woodring (right) feeding 
a baby buck. 


Photo at left by Ewing Galloway, Ine. 


A constant correspondence with 
these isolated folk is kept up by Mrs. 
Boyd and this she finds one of the 
vital phases of her work. She is called 
upon for advice on every sort of prob- 
lem. Once a correspondent men- 
tioned that tools to drill a much- 
needed well were not available; Mrs. 
Boyd reported the case to the County 
Agent and the tools were provided. A 
girl from an isolated village came to 
Denver alone for an operation. Mrs. 
Boyd stayed with her during it. A 
wife, deserted by her husband on their 
Eastern Colorado plains farm, was 
helped in finding a job and home near 
Denver. Many of her isolated fami- 


\mone Isolated of West 


lies have little with which to main- 
tain themselves and barely eke out a 
livelihood. Many of them are helped. 
So the stories go. 

The main financial support for 
Mrs. Boyd’s extensive work comes 
from the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
guilds of the Diocese of Colorado. 
Constant assistance is given by the 
parochial clergy and the Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Fred Ingley, D.D., who 
endorses the program as one of the 
vital arms of the Church’s Program 
in Colorado. 

What Mrs. Boyd is doing in Col- 
orado is duplicated in many other 
dioceses of the West. Reports which 
she submitted to a recent meeting of 
the Synod of the Sixth Province show 
aggressive work among the isolated in 


,OGRAM AMONG COLORADANS 


Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
Iowa, and South Dakota. A total of 
2,192 families and 1,676 children are 
embraced in the work. And in spite 
of all the splendid reports from the 
various dioceses, there are still hun- 
dreds and thousands of families un- 
touched! 


The Correspondence School is an im- 
portant phase of the Church’s work 
among the isolated. (Right) Eliza- 
beth, receiving her lessons by mail. 
Directly below is a typical home 
Sunday school group, far from high- 
way, railroad, or church. Below, left, 
is a mountain boy with his pet deer. 
At the bottom, right, is a western 
plains home and at the bottom, left, 
is a ranch house. 
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Photo by Marie Higginson 


OMEWHERE in Brooklyn a 

father lay seriously ill and a fran- 
tic mother was thinking of a son who 
should be at home but was out at sea, 
lost from his family for months. She 
remembered that a woman at the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute of New York 
hada reputation for finding lost boys 
at sea, and called on this woman, 
“Mother” Janet Roper. 

To every port in the world where a 
sailor might be found went Mother 
Roper’s bulletin, containing the name 
of this Brooklyn boy among many 
others whose mothers or wives or 
children were seeking them. Posted 
on a wall in San Diego, the announce- 
ment caught the eye of the youth who, 
to his surprise, found his own name 
listed. Knowing only that he was 
wanted at the Institute, he wrote to 
Mrs. Roper, who passed his letter on 
to his own mother. He became one 
of nearly 6,000 “lost” seamen located 
by the Institute. 

Pleas of this kind come to the Insti- 
tute from every part of the world in 
every language. A letter from a ref- 
ugee was addressed to “Mrs. Roper, 
called Mother of Sailors.” She once 
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received a letter which was addressed 
only “To the woman who has found 
500 sailors, New York.” 

No name could sufficiently cover 
the multitude of services rendered by 
this haven at 25 South Street, at the 
tip of New York’s Manhattan Island, 
only a few yards from the docks. It 
is not national in the sense that the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Amer- 


Sailors 


FROM THE SEVEN SEAS ARE 
AIDED BY SEAMEN’S CHURCH 
INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK 


6000 Lost Seamen Located 


The sailor (left) learns to steer in the merchant marine school 

at Seamen’s Church Institute, one of numerous aids rendered 

seamen through this world-famous institution. An important 

part of the instruction in seamanship is lifeboat handling, 
illustrated below. 


ica, with fourteen affiliates in various 
ports, is national, but its books in- 
clude names of men from every state 
and from many foreign countries. 
Probably few scholars could under- 
stand all the languages that are 
spoken here in a year. Almost no 
one except a sailor could have visited 
all the countries that the seamen 
could mention. 


FORA 


' Sailors of all ages, from men too 

old to get ships down to cadets of 
high school age, are among the 5,000 
to 10,000 who are counted as they 
pass each day through the doors of 
the largest institution for merchant 
seamen in the world. 

To call the Institute a “home” 
would be to overlook the chapel, the 
clinics, the employment office, the 
classes, all of which are advantages a 
home could not offer. To name it a 
refuge would be to forget that hun- 
dreds of men are there not because 
they are homeless, jobless or out of 
funds but because they find it the 
most pleasant place to go when they 
reach New York. 

The history of the Institute during 
the 106 years of its existence is fully 
as romantic as the tales that come 
from it today. Organized in 1834 as 
the Young Men’s Missionary Society 
and incorporated ten years later as a 
missionary society specifically for sea- 
men, it had as its object to build 
churches and provide chaplains. For 
years the chaplains distributed reli- 
gious literature in boarding houses 
and on ships, while they conducted 
services in three floating churches. 

The first of these, built in 1844, 
was moored at the bulkhead at the 
foot of Pike Street, East River. Later 
a second floating chapel was built 
and located at the foot of Dey Street 
in the North River. Each of these 
churches was abandoned in the 1860’s, 
but a third succeeded them in 1869. 
‘Twenty years after the first mis- 
sionary work was started, the charter 
was amended to allow for the lodging 
and entertainment of seamen. This 
permitted the establishment of the 
first Mission House. Not until 1913 
was the work combined in the new 
thirteen-story building at South 
Street on Coenties Slip. So rapid was 
the growth of the Institute then that 
even its new home, with sleeping 
quarters for 500 men, was soon inade- 
quate. A $3,000,000 annex, which 
brought accommodations up to 1,600, 
was erected in 1929. 

Nearly every want of the seaman 
ashore is filled in some manner at the 
Institute, which is only partially self- 
supporting. In a cafeteria he may 
obtain a meal for as little as 20 cents, 
scarcely its cost. If he is lodging 
there he may have medical service 
free and dental and optical treatment 
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at a minimum charge. Even before 
he leaves his ship he can give his 
wages to a visitor from the Institute 
to be deposited in its bank. In the 
building there is a place to check his 
luggage and a United States post office 
that handles as much mail as a town 
of 20,000 persons. 

He may see movies and boxing 
matches in the large auditorium. In 
the Joseph Conrad Library, named for 
the author who followed the sea, the 
sailor may find books in many lan- 
guages. At his call are three chap- 
lains, who perform weddings, bap- 
tisms, and even funerals in the chapel 
and visit sick seamen in marine hos- 
pitals. Experienced sailors, cadets, 
and high school boys who want to go 
to sea are learning their trade at the 
Institute through classes conducted by 
captains well grounded in seamanship. 

Obviously such a wide program as 
this could not succeed except under 


men and women well acquainted with 
sailors. The Rev. Harold H. Kelley, 
who has been superintendent since 
1934, worked previously at both the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Sea- 
men’s Church Institutes. Mother- 
Roper celebrated last year the fiftieth 
anniversary of her work on the water-. 
front in different cities. Seven men 
in positions of leadership, including 
the instructing captains and the 
director of entertainment, have had 
actual sea experience. 

Everywhere in the Institute a sea- 
man feels at home. In the engine 
room, where he can talk over old 
times with the engineer, in the super- 
intendent’s office with its pictures of 
the waterfront, in the museum filled 
with ship models, and the marine 
school with its ropes, booms, and 
hatches, the building is as salty as 
the harbor below its windows and as 
lively as a dock at sailing time. 


“Mother” Roper to thousands of seamen is Mrs. Janet Roper (below), who is house 
mother and head of the Missing Seamen’s Bureau at Seamen’s Church Institute of 
New York. Mrs. Roper has spent fifty years in working for seamen. Six thousand 
“lost” have been located through the efforts of the bureau. Mrs. Roper is shown 
pointing to some of the hundreds of photos of missing seamen. Photo by Paul Parker. 


MISSING SEAMEN 
{SOUGHT ABOUT MEN LISTED BELOW 
ClOUs & SOCIAL SERVICE DEPT 


a 


GOOD argument can be pre- 

sented for this surprising state- 
ment: Japanese military aggression 
has forced the Church in China to 
advance. 

It is the simple truth that for some 
twenty years past the work of the 
Chinese Church has been more occu- 
pied in consolidating the achieve- 
ments of its great pioneer mission- 
aries than in opening new fields. 

The Church did organize its own 
board of missions more than twenty 
years ago and opened up its own 
Chinese-supported mission in the 
province of Shensi, but the foreign 
boards have not started out on any 
notable new work. 

Now comes the tragic and amazing 
migration of millions, fleeing for their 
lives before bombing and_ other 
dangers. More than the whole popu- 
lation of the United States, it is said, 
have been dislodged from their homes 
and have journeyed to the great wide 
spaces of western China. 

“After each Chinese move west- 
ward,” writes the Rev. Charles Hig- 
gins, now in Hongkong for language 
study, “reports tell of a group of 
Church people settled here, another 
there. Sometimes there is a clergy- 
man in the group who conducts reg- 
ular services in a makeshift chapel. 
More often a devoted layman acts as 
lay reader, and holds services in the 
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War Forces China Advance 


CHARLES HIGGINS TELLS OF NEW 
CONDITIONS IN WESTERN AREAS 


A sample of Kweichow’s natural beauty and its possibilities for indus- 

trial development is shown in the view at the left. Below is a farmer 

passing an Earth Shrine on Kweichow’s old imperial tribute road, until 
recently the province’s main artery of traffic. 


home of some member of the group.” 

The largest grouv of Church people 
to congregate in any city where there 
was no church settled in Kweiyang, 


the capital of Kweichow, literally, 


“Sea of Mountains.’”’ -Kweichow, the 
least missionized province in China 
proper, contains at least ten million 
people, many of whom are aborigines, 
and is extremely rich in minerals. It 
is believed to contain the richest mer- 
cury deposits in the world. It is part 
of the huge diocese of Hongkong 
which extends from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Tibetan frontier. 

From Kweiyang went requests to 
Hongkong’s Bishop Hall and to Han- 
kow’s Bishop Gilman for assistance in 
starting a permanent parish. In an- 
swer to these requests the two bishops 
united to open mission work there 
early in 1939 under the direction of 
the Rev. Quentin Hwang, a war- 
scarred refugee from the missionary 
diocese of Anking. In the spring, 
Deaconess Julia A. Clark, returning 
from furlough, was sent by Bishop 
Gilman to join Mr. Hwang. 

Two months after their opening 
service in a rented dwelling the new 
parish boasted a communicant list of 
109. The work is expanding so rap- 
idly that another priest, the Rev. 
T. T. Yang, has been added to the 
staff. He has taken over the strictly 
parochial duties, which leaves Mr. 
Hwang, an expert in student work, 
free to minister to members of the 
five refugee universities which have 
moved to Kweiyang. 

Not long ago it took five months 
to go from Shanghai to Kweiyang, but 
China’s new motor roads cross at 
Kweiyang. It is now but two days 
from Chungking, China’s war-time 


capital, and can be reached from 
Shanghai, on the other side of the 
fighting lines, in less than two weeks. 
Its central position in its own prov- 
ince gives it strategic importance from 
the standpoint of the Church’s mis- 
S10 a 

Already the Kweiyang group is 
building up an indigenous congrega- 
tion. “If peace should come to- 
morrow and the march of refugees 
back to their homes begin,” Mr. Hig- 
gins concludes, “there would remain 
in Kweiyang a colony of Churchmen 
to carry on the work. This new out- 
post, opened so much more humbly 
than most stations of consequence, is 
destined to become a center from 
which the Holy Catholic Church of 
China will expand into a large terri- 
tory as yet scarcely occupied by the 
Church.” 


od Melons and a Hen 


MAKE UP AN OFFERING IN 
RURAL SECTIONS OF HAITI 


WENTY-SEVEN melons and a 

hen made up the offering re- 
ceived at a service in a Haitian mis- 
sion. This would be roughly the 
equivalent of twenty-seven $5 or $10 
bills and a check for $100 in some 
American city parishes. Offerings of 
money are rarely asked for in the 
Haiti missions because the country 
people have no money. Instead, 
they put a bushel basket at the end 
of the aisle and the people bring 
whatever gifts they have. 

This and other features of Church 
life in Haiti are described’ by the 
suffragan bishop, the Rt. Rev. Spence 
Burton. 

The Haitian people, especially the 
thousands out in the country dis- 
tricts, have almost everything against 
them, Bishop Burton said, but their 
fine spirit which refuses to be downed 
by any adversity makes them very 
lovable. Only the peasants of China, 
in his experience, are able to absorb 
an equal amount of punishment and 
still keep going cheerfully. Their 
poverty is great — some of the 
Church’s clergy receive only $648 a 
year—some of the mission country 
school teachers receive $10 to $15 a 
month—on which they bring up large 
families uncomplainingly. 

The people are 90 per cent illiter- 
ate. Disease is rampant—malaria, 


hookworm, syphilis, tuberculosis, 
amebic dysentery; there is also lep- 
rosy. 


To care for them the Church has 
no hospital and “practically no 
schools.” One school for girls is in 
Port au Prince. In the country there 
are several parochial schools, “but 
they are not red brick buildings with 
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(Right) A native of Haiti such as those 
described by Bishop Burton. 


fire-escapes. They are hardly more 
than a teacher under a tree.” 

Haitian clergy each have from four 
to eight missions in their charge, and 
these are from four to eight hours’ 
journey apart. A lay reader lives at 
each place; the priest visits, provides 
the sacraments, superintends the 
work. 

Bishop Carson and his staff have 
built up a body of 20,000 Christians 
—more than any other foreign dis- 
trict unless possibly the Philippines. 
Greeted everywhere with an affec- 
tionate welcome, in his first four 
months in Haiti Bishop Burton con- 
firmed 412 people in country mis- 
sions, and Bishop Carson in that time 
confirmed 78 more in Port au Prince. 

The Church has hardly any equip- 
ment in the country—nothing but 
people, and the people have nothing 
of worldly ,.value. ‘When people 
have nothing plus the Christian re- 
ligion,’ Bishop. Burton concluded, 
“Tt is a wonderful combination.” 


Bishop Huntington Resigns 

Resignation of the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Trumbull Huntington as Missionary 
Bishop of Anking, China, has been 
received by the Presiding Bishop. 
Bishop Huntington wishes to retire 
because of his age, seventy-one, 
which makes it difficult for him to 
continue his work in a diocese where 
much travel is required in a disor- 
dered country. If accepted, the res- 
ignation would take effect after Gen- 
eral Convention in Kansas City. 

Bishop Huntington’s entire min- 
istry has been spent in China. He 
volunteered immediately after his 
ordination to the diaconate in 1895, 


went to China in that year, to work 
in the Hankow diocese for the follow- 


ing seventeen years. He has been 
Bishop of Anking since 1912. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Receives Church. 
man Plaque. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has received the first an- 
nual award of a plaque for distin- 
guished service “‘in the, promotion of 
goodwill and - better’, understanding 
among all peoples.” ~The award is 
sponsored by The Churchman, bi- 
weekly Church magazine, and was 
made on. the occasion of the 135th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
publication. fen 


Lambeth Conference Postponed. 


Notification of the postponement of 
the Lambeth Conference, scheduled 
for July and August, 1940, has been 
received by the Presiding Bishop. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in-' 
formed the Presiding Bishop that the 
war makes necessary a postponement 
of the famous conference which has 
been held every ten years and which 
includes all Episcopal and Anglican 
bishops throughout the world. 


Dr. Ludwig Unterholzner, a _ distin- 
guished German refugee with his wife, 
has arrived in this country, forced to 
leave Germany for political reasons, and 
joined the staff of Margaret Hall School, 
Versailles, Kentucky. He is an outstanding 
figure in the field of music. 
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Kenyon—Pioneer 


ORE than a century ago, Church 

leaders in the West knew that 
their work could never keep pace with 
the quickly receding frontier unless 
they had many clergymen, born and 
trained to fit into the pioneer life. 
One by one these leaders turned their 
attention toward theological schools 
to bring Western youth to the min- 
istry. 

Deep in a century of pioneering 
tradition but forever growing and 
changing to keep up with life around 
it, Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, 
was one of the first and today is 
among the Church’s great liberal arts 
colleges. 

Two men—two bishops—stand out 
in Kenyon’s early history. First was 
Philander Chase, who raised funds in 
England from the Kenyons and the 
Gambiers for a theological seminary, 
but soon changed his institution into 
chiefly a college of arts. Next came 
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Charles Pettit McIlvaine, who re- 
vived the original purpose and in 
1839 divided the college into two 
divisions, theology and liberal arts. 
Bishop McIlvaine is the hero of Ken- 
yon, for in his presidency he enlarged 
the faculty and student body and 


Kenyon College is one of the few col- 
leges in the country with an accred- 
ited aviation course. At the left, 
Kenyon planes are seen in the air. 
The college has an airport with two 
training planes, two hangars, and full 
equipment. Polo is one of the popu- 
lar sports at Kenyon. Below is shown 
the school polo team. 


erected many buildings, some of which 
are still in use. 

On five hundred acres of woodland 
high above the Kokosing River stands 
the College Park, an impressive 
tribute to the men who envisioned 
Kenyon’s future. Bexley Hall, which 
has been called the finest example of 
Tudor architecture in America, cele- 
brated in 1939 the centennial of its 
founding asthe home of the theolog- 
ical seminary. Nearby is Rosse Hall, 
now the auditorium and gymnasium 
but once the college chapel and parish 
church. At the end of the Park, 
facing the newer buildings, is Old 
Kenyon, which was started in 1827 


of West 


and for some years housed the entire 
college. 

In Peirce Hall, the beautiful com- 
mons with high, beamed ceiling and 
great Tudor windows, all of Kenyon 
gathers for meals and for social life. 
Between this new monument to one 


OHIO COLLEGE HAS PLAYED LARGE PART 
IN DEVELOPING MIDDLE WEST LEADERS 


of Kenyon’s great presidents and the 
old, ivy-covered buildings raised by 
the early bishops are others—science 
hall, library, recitation building, dor- 
mitories, and a chapel. 

The Rev. William Foster Peirce, in 
whose honor the commons is named, 
has been a leading figure in educa- 
tion. He was president of Kenyon 
for forty years before his retirement 
in July, 1937, and was on the campus 
four years, as professor of psychology 
and ethics, before his elevation to 
the presidency. Evidence of the 
effective work done during those forty 

years is the fact that in Dr. Peirce’s 
administration the number of build- 
ings erected surpassed even Bishop 
Mclivaine’s record. Credit for the 
campus as it is today could be shared 
in a large measure by these two men. 

Since 1937 Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
a former Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 
has been president of Kenyon. Dr. 
Chalmers, who holds two degrees 
from Oxford and two from Harvard, 
was called to Gambier after four years 
on the faculty of Mount Holyoke 
College and three years as president 
of Rockford in Illinois. 

The Church remains an undimin- 
ished force on the Kenyon campus. 
For the arts students there is the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, whose 
chimes sound the hours. Bexley Hall 
is still home to the divinity school, 
which in the last few years has as- 
sumed graduate standing and accepts 
only men with bachelor’s degrees. 
The college proudly recalls that the 
seminary, started with one faculty 
member and one student, has pro- 
duced five hundred men who have 
taken holy orders. Fifteen of them 
have become bishops. Three hundred 
graduates are now in the Episcopal 
ministry and seven are in the House 
of Bishops. 

In its liberal arts division Kenyon 
remains a small school with modern 
equipment and practical courses. The 
entire enrollment is limited to 300, so 
that under a faculty of fifty members 
the classes are small and individual 
work is often the rule. 

When a Curtiss biplane takes off 
from the Kenyon landing field it is 
more than likely occupied by a stu- 
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dent pilot, for aeronautics is one of 
the practical courses taught at the 
school. Kenyon has an airport with 
two training planes, two hangars and 
full equipment. Sound flight instruc- 
tion prepares the student for many 
government examinations. Courses 
in aeronautics give him a knowledge 
of airplane structures and other sub- 
jects necessary for an introduction to 
more technical and professional fields. 
Aeronautics is just one evidence that 
Kenyon is keeping up with the needs 
and ambitions of her students. 


Bexley Hall, the theological school of 
Kenyon (below) is one of the historic 
centers of the college. The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding 
of Bexley recently was celebrated. 
The College Chapel (right) is another 
of the strategic buildings on the 500- 
acre wooded campus at Kenyon. 
Here centers the religious life of the 
college. It is called the Church of 
the Holy Spirit. 


— 


Dean Victor Hoag 
of Eau Claire, 
Wis., pointing to 
the “Missionary 
Quilt’ made by } 
the women of St. : 
Luke’s Church, Al- ts 
toona, Wis. He is \ 
indicating the lo- 

cation of Altoona. 


INDIA 


Gay Colors Tell of Church's Wide Fields 


MISSIONARY QUILT MADE BY WISCONSIN WOMEN 


~ MISSIONARY quilt showing in of names of the donors, under this this means of expressing to the Pre- 


gay colors all the dioceses of the statement: siding Bishop their interest in his 
Church throughout the world has “The following persons... take work and their loyal support.” 
been presented to the Presiding 
Bishop by the Women’s Guild of St. (Below) Women of St. Luke’s Church, Altoona, Wis., working on the “Missionary 
Luke’s Church, Altoona, Wisconsin, Quilt” which they presented to the Presiding Bishop,'the Rt. Rev. Henry St. 
in the Diocese of Eau Claire. George Tucker on the occasion of a visit to Wisconsin. 


The name of each diocese is em- 
broidered in black on the quilt 
and its see city is marked with a tuft. 
A map of the United States is in the 
center, with the overseas dioceses 
‘grouped around it. The corners of 
the quilt contain information as to 
the different types of work done by 
the Church. The background is blue. 

The Guild’ prepared the quilt and 
sold space on it, any person who 
“bought a diocese” having his name 
recorded. Space was bought by more 
than one hundred individuals and 
guilds in the diocese or friends out- 
side. The money thus received went 
toward the general missionary pledge 
of the mission which, incidentally, 
pledges and pays at the rate of $3.50 
per capita. St. Luke’s is a self- 
supporting chapel of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Eau Claire, where the 
Very Rev. Victor Hoag is dean. 

Accompanying the quilt was a list 
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~ Florida Chapel Model of College Projects 


STUDENT VESTRY @ PARSON'S DAY IS UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


| LANNED for students of centu- 
ries to come, but built for college 
men of today, is the new Chapel of 


One of ten corbels supporting the main 

roof trusses at the new University of Florida 

chapel is the above. In this one, the Cross 

is the background for a symbol of the Col- 

lege of Business Administration. Each of 

the corbels is related to one of the divisions 
of the university. 


the Incarnation at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. 
Situated at the entrance to the 
“campus, the chapel has been com- 
pleted at a cost of more than $25,000, 
most of which was raised through 
small contributions from every part 
of the state. The building is of solid 
brick and concrete and is designed to 
stand at least four centuries. It has 
low-cut windows, brick inside as well 
as out, and arches for side aisles 
already built into the walls, so that 
the seating capacity of 180 can easily 
be enlarged. Nearly every item likely 
to need repairing or replacing has been 
eliminated. No paint or plaster and 
no wood except for the roof trusses 
has been used. The chapel has con- 
cealed microphones for broadcasting. 

A vestry composed entirely of uni- 
versity students administers the 
affairs of the chapel. 

The Rey. Hamilton West, chaplain, 
begins ministering to students before 
they have enrolled in the university, 
for he contacts them, through Florida 
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clergymen, during the summer before 
their freshman year. Every new man 
is visited by an upper class committee 
shortly after enrollment and is greeted 
at the Episcopal faculty reception for 
student Churchmen. In this way each 
of the 300 Church members at the 
school is made to feel himself a part 
of the congregation. 

The calling does not stop after the 
beginning of the year. Chaplain 
West devotes part of every weekday 
to three different students, who attend 
an early service and later spend an 


hour each in instruction on any topic 
of religion they choose. With the 
ordinary pastoral calls this plan of 
“Parson’s Day” for each student 
brings the total visits of the chaplain 
to about 150 a month, a hard schedule 
for any clergyman but one that shows 
results. 

“College religion packs an awful 
wallop,’ Mr. West says, “because it 
is fraught with such potentialities. If 
we are to be true to tomorrow, we 
have to speak, preach and practice 
truth today.” 


A real southern atmosphere is provided by the setting of the new Episcopal Chapel 
of the Incarna.ion at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Below is a view 


of a poriion of the chapel as now completed. It is the center of the Church’s program 


among students of the University and was erected at a cost of more than $25,000. 
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HUGE china doll with real hair 

and eyes that open and close is 
hugged tightly in tiny arms that may 
never have held so lifelike a toy 
before. A shiny bicycle brings a gasp 
from a little boy who has always had 
to make his own conveyances from 
packing boxes and stolen wheels. A 
bunny soft as silk; a buggy nearly 
large enough to hold the child who 
wheels it; a picture book beautiful 
enough to make any lad forget his 
bedtime but too costly for the poor 
to buy—these things each week pro- 
duce the happiest faces to be seen in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

For three years Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral there has been the 
scene of the Toyery, a toy “lending 
library” that started out by helping 
thirty-eight children enjoy themselves 
and now has four hundred little ‘“cus- 
tomers.” <A branch of a national or- 
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ganization of the same name, the 
Cathedral Toyery is considered a 
model for the United States. 

Every Saturday morning the old 
iron gate that leads to the basement 
room in the Cathedral swings open to 
give entrance to a crowd of young- 


Toyer 


HUNDREI 


Little Eugene Kennedy (left) is perfectly 
content to busy himself in constructing a 
bridge at the Toyery, typical of many 
children who find joy here. At the bottom 
of this page is one section of the Toyery, 
showing young women volunteer workers 
getting ready for the rush. 


sters who have lined the walk out- 
side, sometimes for more than an 
hour. Some of the children are tired, 
for they have walked many blocks to 
reach the “library” before it opens. 
Beside them or in their arms are the 
toys and games that have kept them 
happy~night. after night during the 
past week. The children’s faces may 
be dirty, but smudges cannot hide 
their joy at the thought of the new 
dolls and wagons. 

The Toyery is located in a neigh- 
borhood of underprivileged families 
that have produced many of the city’s 
juvenile delinquents. Mrs. Haywood 
Hagerman, who started the project, 
and the staff of volunteer workers who 
help her operate it, sincerely believe 
that “happy children make good chil- 
dren and that good children become 
useful adult citizens.” It is this belief 
that leads them to devote many hours 
of work each week to the Toyery. 

Theirs is a sizable job. The chil- 
dren must be helped to select play- 
things from the hundreds that fill the 
red and blue shelves to capacity. Re- 
turned toys must be put in shape for 
the next siege. Dolls must be washed 


ves Joy to Kansas City Youth 


SCK TO CATHEDRAL THERE FOR LOAN OF TOYS 


Chief of Police L. B. Reed of Kansas 
City, is one of those interested in the 
Toyery. At the right, he is shown with 
Dean Claude Sprouse and a group of 
“clients.” Something of the joy in get- 
ting a new doll or some other toy is in- 
dicated by group at bottom of this page. 


and redressed, wheels must be mend- 
ed, games must be replaced, and toys 
used where there has been sickness 
must be sterilized or discarded. No 
toys are stolen or maliciously broken, 
the workers say. Children are graded 
on the condition in which their play- 
things are returned, but they are not 
punished. If a girl has been careless 
with a big doll then she must take a 
small one the next week, but if she 
has earned an “A” for several weeks 
she may choose the toy of her heart. 
This is not a cold-hearted project but 
a friendly experiment in character- 
building and an investment in the 
future of hundreds of children. 

Through the boys and girls who 
come for toys, the helpers have an 
opportunity to visit many homes in 
which they can do constructive case- 
work to alleviate the conditions that 
scar the children’s lives. The little 
airplane that dazzles the eye of some 
youngster unaccustomed to anything 
so real may be more than just a toy. 
It may produce a better life for the : 
boy’s entire family and a future me- Photos hy. Kansan Ce Sak 
chanic for the airplane industry. 


(Left) A sawmill in Alaska, near 
Nenana where the Church has a 
flourishing school and mission. 
(Center) “A Stitch in Time. . .” 
Olga is getting the stitch from — 
one of the staff at St. Mark’s. 
(Below) The log church at 
Nenana near which Bishop Bent- 
ley lives. 


Nenana is Outpost of Alaskan Work 


NE of the chief problems facing 
the missionary worker in Alaska 
is to help the native people become 
accustomed to the new and strange 
mode of life introduced by the white 
man. White man’s homes, work, 
play, food, and language have been 
thrust upon the land that once be- 
longed only to the Indian and Eskimo. 
All through Alaska, even as far inland 
as Nenana, missionaries must teach 
the natives to use the new customs 
to advantage. 

At Nenana the Church works pri- 
marily with children, though the 
Indians for miles around are affected 
by the mission. The center of the 
work at St. Mark’s is a boarding 
school, where about forty children are 
enrolled at the age of seven or eight 
and are given schooling through the 
eighth grade. They are then accred- 
ited to go on to any Government high 
school in the Territory, and many of 
them do continue their studies. 

Life at St. Mark’s is a community 
affair. The work of the mission is 
shared by staff and students. The 
girls do cleaning, cooking, laundry, 
and mending, while the boys fish, saw 
wood, and work in the garden. The 
girls are taught to make their own 
clothes. 

Through the Church school the 
children at the mission are studying 
the Bible, learning the prayers and 
the hymns. Sometimes one of the 
girls plays the organ for chapel, while 
other children conduct the service. 

The staff at St. Mark’s Mission 
consists of three women and two men, 
one of the latter a regular worker and 
the other a volunteer. In addition to 
running the boarding school and 
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Church school and supervising all the 
work connected with the mission, the 


staff members must also act as lay, 


readers at Church services, for Bishop 


Bentley, who lives at Nenana, is away 
from home much of the time. With 
no physician nearer than sixty miles, 
they must act in many emergencies 
to care for the sick and the injured. 


Se terS: 


The mission buildings form a small 
settlement of their own near the vil- 
lage. The main building in the center 
of the group serves the staff and stu- 
dents as living, dining, and play quar- 
Nearby is a log schoolhouse 
where classes are conducted nine 
months of the year. The log church, 
near Bishop Bentley’s house, contains 
an altar carved a number of years ago 
by the boys of the mission school. 
There are other workshops and store- 
houses. 

Much of the success of the Nenana 
mission depends upon support by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The Auxiliary 
sends in all the clothing for the chil- 
dren, most of the supplies for the dis- 
pensary, and all the bedding and 
linen. It gives many scholarships to 
support children in the school. 

St. Mark’s accepts only children 
who show both promise and diligence. 
It has no room for others, but instead 
must turn away many ambitious 
young people because with its present 
funds it cannot support more than 
forty students. 
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Educational Leaders 


ARE ACTIVE IN PARISH AND 
DIOCESAN CHURCH PROJECTS 


DUCATIONAL leaders through- 
out the country are being drawn 
increasingly into the service of the 
Church by the National Council’s 
Christian education department, in 
connection with parish educational 
centers. The committees include 
clergy and other religious leaders. 
They and the educators sit down to- 
gether and work out educational 
problems in parish or diocese. 
Nearly 100 educators are now 
listed on parish or diocesan commit- 
tees. The few mentioned below are 
only typical of the leadership now 
drawn upon. 
Reginald Fisher, Ph.D., is teacher 
of anthropology at the University of 


New Mexico and as assistant curator ~ 


of the museum he is in charge of all 
the museum’s extension work. He is 
chairman of the parish education 
committee at the Church of the Holy 
Faith, Santa Fe. Others on the 
Santa Fe parish committee include 
Isabel Eckels, former city and state 
superintendent of schools; Mrs. W. 
E. Strohm; teacher in a_ private 
school; Hugo Zehner, an architect. 

Sarah Francés Baldwin, member 
of the parish committee for St. Tames’ 
Church, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
teacher of social studies at State 
Teachers College, is well known in 
her field as author of units for class- 
room teachers. May A. K. Gorham, 
on a parish committee, is principal of 
Brookside Progressive School, Mont- 
clair. . 

Letty Parry, on the Bethlehem 
diocesan committee, is director of 
music appreciation in the Scranton 
school system. William Phipps, 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins, super- 
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(Right) Children in the chapel at St. Paul's 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, the Rev. E. 


Victor Kennan, rector. 


visor of schools for Talbot County, 
Maryland, is on the Easton diocesan 
committee and is also a candidate for 
the ministry. Health commissioner 
for the city of Baltimore, Dr. Hunt- 
ington Williams is on the parish 
committee of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. 

A construction engineer, James K. 
Gottschalk, an attorney, Ralph Bo- 
gardus, the headmaster of Howe 
School, Edward I. Jamieson, and 
Bertha J. Medsker, school attendance 
officer, together with a number of 
teachers in grade schools and high 
schools, make up the parish commit- 
tee for Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, 
Diocese of Northern Indiana. 

~ George V. McCausland, of the 

Ohio commission on juvenile delin- 
quency, is on the Southern Ohio 
diocesan committee. A. W. Merrill, 
on the Iowa diocesan committee, is 
superintendent of the famous Des 
Moines public schools which are rec- 
ognized throughout the country as a 
fine progressive system. Chester H. 
Des Rochers, headmaster of Breck 
School, St.:' Paul, Minn., is on 
the Minnesota diocesan committee. 
Louise McKee, psychiatric social 
worker in San Francisco, and Clark 
N. Robinson, assistant superintend- 
ent of San Mateo elementary schools, 
are on the California diocesan com- 
mittee. 

“School and Church work  to- 
gether,” is the comment of the Rev. 
Dr. Daniel A. McGregor, head of the 
national Christian education depart- 
ment. ‘The willingness of educa- 
tional leaders to serve on the parish 
and diocesan committees for codp- 
erating educational centers is one of 


the most valuable contributions which 
this enterprise is making to Church 
life. Religious leaders need to take 
counsel with those who are experi- 
enced in guiding growth and provid- 
ing materials and methods that pro- 
duce satisfactory results.” 


“Star Money,” in the amount of $75 was 
sent to the National Council recently for 
China Relief by Mrs. Carter H. Harrison 
of Hampton, Virginia. ‘It comes from a 
good many people,” Mrs. Harrison says. 
“Every year for some fifty vears my fath- 
er’s family has had a Christmas Star; a 
star-shaped box in which every member of 
the family puts money saved for it during 
the year. Then there is a discussion and a 
vote about where to send it. We still do 
it, and this year the present generation 
voted to give it to the Church—with the 
interest and love for China of many of 
us.” 


Here Is a Dog Missionary 


Beau, a dog belonging to the Rev. 
Frank H. Moss of Christ Church, 
Sendai, Japan, has been drafted for 
Church service. ‘‘Beau,” Mr. Moss 
says, “is a long, low job, whom the 
students have dubbed ‘the crocodile’ 
but that is an insult to a lovely-na- 
tured animal. In the evening when 
I am out walking and spot some shy 
boy who would like to get a better 
look at this strange foreigner, I stop 
and pat the animal. Pretty soon the 
boy comes up and pats the other end. 
We converse about one thing and an- 
other, and then I say that I am a 
Christian and work at the church on 
the corner. Beau is becoming some- 
what bald fore and aft, but he does 
not mind, as it is in a good cause.” 
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OR many years the Church’s 

medical work in the city of 
Shanghai has been conducted in two 
centers—St. Luke’s Hospital for men 
and boys in Hongkew, and St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital for women and chil- 
dren in Sinza. 

As the work has developed in both 
institutions they have gradually been 
growing together until at last the 
time has come when they can be 
placed under a unified administra- 
tion, though still occupying sites 
some distance apart. It is hoped 
that eventually new buildings for the 
joint St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital may be erected on one site. 

A further step in this process of 


Hospital Council is Formed 


DR. W. H. POTT HEADS GROUP 
FOR SHANGHAI HOSPITALS 


(Left) A Refugee Ward at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai 


unification has just been effected 
through the creation of a joint Hos- 
pital Council. Bishop Roberts has 
appointed Dr. Walter H. Pott as 
medical director and chairman of the 
Council, and Mr. J. M. Wilson as 
business manager of the joint hos- 
pitals. A directress of nurses is 
still to be appointed. 

Dr. Pott and Mr. Wilson are mem- 
bers of the Hospital Council together 
with Dr. A. W. Tucker and Dr. H. 
H. Morris, senior physicians at St. 
Luke’s; and Dr. Ellen C. Fullerton 
and Dr. Lula M. Disosway, who are 
physicians at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. 


Important have 


responsibilities 


been placed upon this Hospital Coun- 
cil, especially in planning for the 
training of the type of nurses re- 
quired for future service; the deter- 
mining of departments and the ap- 
pointment of their heads; the unifi- 
cation of the financial administration, 
and the coordination of executive 
responsibilities. 

Bishop Roberts asks Church peo- 
ple in the United States to offer their 
prayers that God will bless the plans 
that have been made and the work 
of the joint hospitals as they go on 
to ever increasing achievements for 
the relief of human suffering and for 
the giving of the Christian message 
through medical work. 


240 Boys Get Training at Soochow Academy 


ITH 240 boys enrolled and 
thirteen facully members, Soo- 
chow Academy has entered upon its 


MADRAS AND YOU: A Guide for 
Leaders of Adult Groups Studying 
Christ and the World Community with 
especial emphasis on the Madras Con- 
ference, is now ready. Prepared for 
six sessions on the vital subjects con- 
sidered at Madras, it is based on the 
Report, entitled The World Mission 
of the Church, and Through Tragedy 
to Triumph, a popular interpretation 
of Madras by Basil Mathews. 

Manual contains full directions for 
conduct of a discussion or study group. 
Useful also for addresses or program 
meetings. Order from The Book Store, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


second year of sojourn in Shanghai 
where it took refuge when Soochow 
became unsafe. 

Mr. K. T. Mau, who is in charge 
of the school during the furlough of 
the principal, the Rev. H. A. Mc- 
Nulty, is cheerful about the arrange- 
ments although they must be diffi- 
cult, on the fourth floor of an office 
building, over an extremely noisy 
thoroughfare. Lack of funds has 
made it impossible to rent space 
enough for a full-time school. 
rooms are shared with some of St. 
John’s University classes, on a half- 
day basis. 

A new member of the faculty is a 
Chinese woman, the first in the his- 
tory of the Academy who has been 
brave enough to face a wholly mas- 


Their . 


culine school. Of religious work at 
the Academy Mr. Mau says: 
“Students coming to Soochow 
Academy are foretold of a curriculum 
leavened with religion, and if they 
object to taking that recipe, they 
might just as well not come at all. 
Attendance at noon services or other 
religious meetings is entirely volun- 
tary. Classes for inquirers and for 
baptism are shortly to be formed and 
the school Y.M.C.A. will be at work. 
Sundays the boys are urged to attend 
churches near their homes.” 
_ Finance is extremely difficult, with 
severe increases in the cost of living. 
The school carefully considered in- 
creasing the amount of its tuition 
fees but decided not to do so, out of 
consideration for the parents. 


FORTS 
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General Convention to Meet 
in Kansas City 


ITH a new six million dollar 
municipal auditorium in Kansas 
City as its setting, General Conven- 
tion of the Church will assemble in 
October, 1940, and will be the out- 
standing event on the Church’s cal- 
endar this year. At least 15,000 are 
expected to assemble in the vast audi- 
torium arena for the opening service, 
scheduled to take place on Oct. 9. 
The Convention’s host, the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Nelson Spencer, D.D., Bishop 
of West Missouri, and Mr. W. A. 
Cochel, editor of the Weekly Kansas 


City Star, already have the Conven- © 


tion organization well under way. 


Wesley H. Loomis, Jr. 


The opening service of General 
Convention is always an inspiring 
occasion with a vast congregation, an 
imposing procession of vested bishops 
and other clergy from all parts of the 
world, massed choirs and the trans- 
formation of the huge auditorium into 
a churchly place for a service of litur- 
gical solemnity. Special trains, auto- 
mobiles, and airplanes will bring 
Churchmen and women from all parts 
of the country, especially the middle 
west, for this impressive service. 

This year’s Convention will be the 
Fifty-third Triennial and will bring 
together approximately all of the 


bishops of the Church; elected cler- 
ical and lay deputies and thousands 
of Churchwomen who will meet in 
the Triennial of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. The last Convention was held 
in Cincinnati. 

Among those who have important 
places in the Convention organization 
in Kansas City is Mr. Wesley H. 
Loomis, Jr., well-known advertising 
executive, who is chairman of the 
local Convention Publicity Commit- 
tee. Mr. Loomis has surrounded 
himself with a number of Kansas City 
advertising, newspaper, and radio ex- 
ecutives to assist in promotion. 


Sixteen Oklahoma counties, 100 miles 
from east to west, 200 north to south— 
this is one man’s parish. Most of it is in- 
cluded in the Dust Bowl country. The 
largest town, Clinton, has 8,000 people. 
Here and in only four other towns there 
are Episcopal Church buildings. From ten 
other places Episcopal Church people drive 
10 to 50 miles to attend services. The 
woman who does the altar guild work for 
St. Paul’s, Clinton, lives 15 miles away. 
More small towns, scattered farms and 
ranches and wide stretches of sagebrush 
country make up the parish. Its vicar, 
who makes his parish calls regardless, of 
distance, is the Rev. John Arthur Klein of 
Clinton. F 

b i Ya 

The Rev. Albert C. Muller, who has had 
many years of experience in both pub- 
lishing and church work, is the new editor 
of The Virginia Churchman, organ of the 
Diocese of Virginia, at Highland Springs. 

+ ts ie 
Beautiful and unusual in design, the new 


Church of the Epiphany at York Avenue 


and 74th Street, New York City, was 
dedicated by the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, Bishop of New York, recently. 

Changing neighborhood conditions led to 
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the removal of Epiphany from its old loca- 


- tion at Lexington Avenue and 35th Street, 


and since the sale of the old building in 

1936, the congregation has worshiped in 

St. Thomas’ Chapel on East 60th Street. 

The rector of Epiphany is the Rev. John 

W. Suter, Jr., formerly head of the Na- 

tional Council’s Department of Education. 
+ Ly k 

Mailed in New York, a check for $1,000 
has gone to India where it will accomplish 
the seemingly impossible. It will maintain 
three teachers in three villages, for four 
years, in Bishop Azariah’s diocese of Dor- 
nakal, and is the gift of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

Another of those gifts that represent 
much labor and sacrifice, and which ac- 
complishes much, is $50 given by the Mis- 
sionary Society of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, for the work of one 
of its former members, the Rev. Leopold 
Damrosch, who is stationed at Bontoc, in 
the Mountain Province of the Philippine 
Islands. 


- - + 
The distance to the moon is about 
240,000 miles, and _ several Episcopal 


Church clergy in rural fields have traveled 
that far in mileage, visiting their scattered 


missions over a number of vears. Shall we 
start a new honorary society, Travelers 
to the Moon? The first nominee is the 
Ven. William F. Bulkley, archdeacon of 
Utah, now in his 31st year of service in 
that field. He reached the moon some 
years ago and is now well on his way back 
after about 395,000 miles of motoring on 
the Church’s business. 


The Rector’s First Aid 

Helping him to develop literate 
Churchmen in his congregation, 
the Partly Printed Parish Paper, 
in its new format, brings force- 
fully to the attention of the 
people, news of the parish, and of 
the work of the Church through- 
out the world. A rector writes: 
“We have found that this is the 
most economical and satisfactory 
plan for publicity that we have 
used.” 

Fifty cents a hundred, post- 
paid. Samples sent on request. 
Write The National Council, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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“Christians Everywhere” is the Lenten Study theme for Church schools’ 
throughout the country this year. Six attractive posters, one’ of which is 
shown above, have been issued by the National Council's Department 
of Christian Education in connection with the program. ‘’World Fellow- 
ship” is the title of this poster, depicting a group from various countries 
at the Madras Conference. Others in the series will be featured in 
the February (Lenten) issue of this magazine. Children throughout the 
Church will sell the February Number to help raise their Lenten 
Offering which last year mounted to $290,000. 


Natives Study for Ministry 


Eight in Training in Philippines 


a St. Andrew’s Training School, 
Sagada, Philippines, eight native 
young men of several tribes are now 
being trained for the Church’s’ min- 
istry or for work as laymen. Five of 
the students have returned for their 
_ third year in the training school after 
having completed two whole years of 
field work in connection with the 
_ missions where they are carefully 
supervised by the priest in charge. 


Academic work fills Monday 
through Thursday and the other 
three days are given mostly to actual 
work in the many Sagada outstations. 
For several years it has been impos- 
sible to assign all the time of any one 
man to this training school and it has 
been carried by the whole staff as 
best they could. The Rev. John R. 
Ramsey has now been given the 
school as his prior responsibility. 


START WYOMING COMMUNITY HOUSE 


St. Phoebe’s House, a community 
house for Deaconesses, at Ethete, 
Wyoming, was dedicated by the Rt. 
Rev. Winfred H. Ziegler, \ D.D., 
Bishop of Wyoming, recently. 

The fine and well-appointed stone 
building was erected by Deaconess 
Edith M. Adams, in memory of her 
parents, John and May Adams of 
Chicago. 

Deaconess Adams is head deacon- 
ess of the House. The Rev. Charles 


L. Street, Ph.D., headmaster of Sher- 
wood Hall, the Cathedral School for 
boys, Laramie, Wyo., is the director 
of studies. Deaconess Clara M. 
Carter, veteran missionary and for- 
mer head of the Philadelphia Train- 
ing School for Deaconesses, is on the 
staff. Others in residence are Dea- 
coness Marian Brown and Deaconess 
Mary Frances Ward, recently re- 
ceived from the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


RECTOR USES MISSIONARY CATECHISM 


A “missionary catechism” based on 
contents of each issue of THE SPIRIT 
oF Missions and noonday prayers— 
these are two contributing factors in 
increased givings, increased interest 
and plans for a new church in St. 
Mark’s parish, Jacksonville, Fla., 
according to the Rev. Douglas B. 
Leatherbury, rector. 

Today more than ninety per cent 
of St. Mark’s parishioners pledging 
to the parish include in their pledges 
something for the work of the Church 
outside parochial bounds. And more 
than 40 per cent of the parish’s fami- 
lies receive THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 

Each noontime, Mr. Leatherbury 
joins with his parishioners in a short 
prayer period. This, he believes, 
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has had a large effect upon the whole 
parish’s attitude toward the Church. 
The missionary catechism is con- 
ducted as a part of the regular Sun- 
day morning services and is based 
on articles in the current issue of 
THE Spirit oF Missions. In the 
Every Member Canvass each fall, 
canvassers are instructed to ask 
pledgers to subscribe to THE SPIRIT 
or Missions or to permit the parish 
to deduct one dollar of the pledge for 
the magazine. The catechism idea 
insures wide reading of each issue and 
is of large educational value, says 
Mr. Leatherbury. Today the parish 
has plans for a new $20,000 church, 
“as a result largely of a missionary 
minded congregation.” 


The Rev. David R. Covell (above) of Cin- 
cinnati, has joined the Forward Movement 


Commission staff as a full-time worker. He 
will be in charge of the Commission’s 
special work in developing conferences, 
both diocesan and parochial, and mission- 
ary education. Dr. Covell is a former 
member of the National Council’s Field 
Department staff and has had wide experi- 
ence in several dioceses. Already he has 
undertaken his new duties. 


Chinese School Is Relief Center 


Kuling School, in China, according 
to the latest report from its trustees, 
while not operated as a school since 
December, 1937, is still in use as a 
center for Chinese relief activities. 
The plant provides a hostel for more 
foreigners remaining on the mountain, 
and houses both the Community Hos- 
pital and the orphanage established to 
care for the waifs abandoned by the 
roadside as the tide of refugees swept 
through Kuling. 

All the relief work was directed by 
the headmaster, Roy S. Allgood, who 
“with his wife rendered self-forgetting 
and constructive service that is be- 
yond praise. They with their five 
children are now in the United States, 
Mrs. Allgood much broken in health,” 
say the trustees. 


The Rev. Howard Harper, Waycross, 
Ga., was reélected chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Church Publications recently. 
The Rev. Ralph Madson of Paris, Ky., 
was named secretary. Dean Carl Acker- 
man of Columbia University School of 
Journalism, was principal speaker before 
the association. The group will sponsor a 
display of diocesan papers at General Con- 
vention next fall. 
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HE recent death of the Rev. John 
W. Chapman recalls early days 
of the Church’s work in Alaska. 
When Mr. Chapman went to Alaska 
in 1887 he helped to found Christ 
Church at Anvik, the first Alaskan 
Episcopal Mission, and settled down 
there to spend forty-three years 
among Indian fishermen, trappers, 
and pioneering white men in search 
of furs and gold. 
In those years he saw many 
changes in his people, not a few of 
which he brought about himself. 


Recall Early Alaskan Days 


VETERAN J. W. CHAPMAN DIES 


(Left) John W. Chapman 


Without a physician for the first few 
years, he often went into the low, 
unsanitary dugouts to care for the 
victims of sickness and accident. 

The school which Dr. Chapman 
founded soon after his arrival grew 
in time into a boarding school of 
thirty or more pupils, children and 
even grandchildren of the original 
children, who learned from the 
Church teachers not only English 
and other subjects but health, clean- 
liness, and a higher standard of 
morals,? 

From these same children Dr. 
Chapman learned the Indian dialect, 
which he reduced to writing. He 
made a collection of folk-lore tales 
and obtained dictaphone records of 
native songs’ and stories which are 
now in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. 


With money from the original 
United Thank Offering, Dr. Chap- 
man completed in 1894 the first 
house of worship erected by the 
Church in Alaska. Though moved 
in 1926, the building still stands. 

In 1887, traders’ barges were al- 
most the only contact with the out- 
side world. Dr. Chapman in later 
years set up a wireless radio station 
by which he was able to save many 
lives. 

‘After his retirement in 1930, he 
returned to New York, where he had 
spent the first year of his ministry, 
to do voluntary service under the 
City Mission Society. In_ recent 
years he served as Warden of the 
Church Army Training School in 
New York. His son, the Rev. Henry 
H. Chapman, is carrying on the work 
at Anvik. 


Church “By Mail” Succeeds in Philippines 


NE but already flourishing is the 
Church’s latest piece of work for 
“isolated” children, i.e., those remote 


100 Percenters 

From the widely separated points 
of Hawaii and Wisconsin come two 
additions to the list of churches whose 
vestrymen are all readers of THE 
Spirit oF Missions. At the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in Hilo, Hawaii, 
vestrymen of three races—Caucasian, 
Chinese and Hawaiian—and heads of 
organizations are 100 percenters. The 


Rev. K. D. Perkins is the new vicar 
of this church. 

The Rev. K. A. Stimpson, rector of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Mil- 


waukee, also reports that all the 
vestrymen and the heads of organiza- 
tions are regular subscribers to the 
magazine. 


from any normal parish contacts. 
Mrs. Benson H. Harvey, whose hus- 
band as canon missioner for the 
Philippines travels into remote and 
unfrequented corners of that archi- 
pelago, has been rounding up the 
children in the homes he has visited. 
These are Americans, mostly, with 
British and other resident foreigners 
also. 

They are scattered from Candon 
in the north to Jolo in the south, 
which would be 800 miles even in a 
straight line, and there are no 
straight lines in Philippine travel. 


Between 50 and 60 children are now > 


enrolled. There were only nine when 
the work began a year ago. 

“How can I teach my children 
about the Church when they’ve never 
seen the inside of a church?” asks 
one of the parents, and the problem 
is a real one for most of the families. 


“Describe an interesting visit to a 
church,” said one of the lesson pa- 
pers, and a 14-year-old in an edu- 
cated and cultured family said she 
had had no such experience since she 
had been to a Pennsylvania Sunday 
school at the age of four. 

Children of nine years and over 
are expected to send in written les- 
sons each week. Younger ones are 
given hand-work assignments to do 
at home. Response from parents 
and children alike has been amazing, 
some of the most unexpected families 
expressing immediate appreciation 
and the children sending in names of 
brothers and sisters and friends to be 
enrolled. 

Church school by mail offers some 
special problems here. “Please send 
two lessons at once,’ wrote one 
father, “because we never have mail 
more than once a fortnight.” 


FO Riis 


Select College Work Society Director 


CHARLES E. THOMAS TO PROMOTE CAMPUS PROGRAM 


DVANCEMENT of the work of 

the Church in colleges and uni- 
versities is the task of Charles Ed- 
ward Thomas who is the new execu- 
tive director of the Church Society 
for College Work with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Thomas has been for ten years 
assistant general secretary of Sigma 
Nu fraternity and editor of The 
Delta. He is a native of South 
Carolina; a graduate of Porter 
_ Military Academy and University of 
the South. 

The Church Society for College 
Work was founded in 1935 to 
strengthen the Church’s work on uni- 

versity and college campuses. The 


“The kindest thing our friends can do 
for us far-away people,” writes a woman 
in an inland Chinese city, “is to pass on 
to us the books which they have read and 
do not want.” The same cry comes from 
Japan, from Liberia, and from every other 
field where American bookstores and news- 
stands either do not exist or would be be- 
yond the reach of missionary salaries if 
they did. If anyone has good books to 
pass on but is in doubt where to send 
them abroad, the Church Periodical Club, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will 
be glad to suggest one or more recipients. 


The Rev. Charles A. Higgins of China, and 
his bride, the former Mary Atkinson Tyng. 
Mrs. Higgins is the daughter of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Walworth Tyng. Six generations 
of the Tyng family have served the 
Church, three in mission fields. Mr. and 
Mrs. Higgins are now in Hongkong. (See 
Page 16.) 
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Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, chaplain of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is 
president; the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 
Cambridge, Mass., vice-president; 
Dr. Thomas S. Gates, president, 


University of Pennsylvania, treas- 
urer, and the Rev. Alden D. Kelley, 


We shall be glad to make an _ unbiased 
analysis of your present program and to 


recommend appropriate contracts. 


The Corporation issues low cost life and 
endowment insurance and annuities to the 
clergy, lay officials, and active lay workers of 
the Church, either voluntary or paid, and to 


members of their immediate families. 


Please address: 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 


(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place 


The CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


will gladly assist you in planning 


YOUR INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PROGRAM 


New York, secretary. Through the 
generosity of a few donors, the 
operating expenses of the society 
have been underwritten and all con- 
tributions to the society are to be 
applied in the field of college and 
university centers. 


New York City 
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HE Japanese student editor of a pub- 

lication for Japanese students in this 
country, commenting upon the effect of 
events of the last year upon missionary 
work makes these cogent statements: 

“Judgment has been passed too quickly 
if one concludes that the Christian Church 
in Japan has died and missions have failed. 
We need only to glance at the history of 
Christianization of Europe to realize how 
slow and painful the march of Christianity 
has been through the centuries. Christ’s 
messages claim the world. In return, the 
world claims them. 

“Christianity cannot be localized. The 
work of missions is not done when they 
just carry the Gospel to the other side. It 
has only finished its first task, geographical 
expansion, and it is now entering into a 
second and more important task. It must 
now begin the work of penetration into 
the economic and political realms of every 
nation and the whole world. In this, every 
Christian, American or Chinese, or Japan- 
ese, is called to share the responsibility. 


Does anyone in America know a 
young woman trained to teach Eng- 
lish to foreigners? She would have 
to be somebody who just adores 
refugee life and can put up with in- 
conveniences and discomforts with a 
smile. She is needed right now to 
teach some of these fine young 
people, from Boone Middle School 
for boys, St. Hilda’s Middle School 
for girls, the Cathedral Choir School 
and St. Lois’ School. Formerly they 
were each in their several locations 
in Wuchang and Hankow. Now 
they are crowded together here at 
Chennan as the Hankow Diocesan 
School. The Department of Foreign 
Missions at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, will give further infor- 
mation. 


“Penetration New Task 


in China” 


Says Chinese Student Editor 


Bishop Huntington (left) asks to be relieved of his duties after forty-five years 
in China. He has tendered his resignation to the Presiding Bishop and it will 
be submitted to the House of Bishops meeting in Kansas City in October. 


“The people of Japan today more than 
ever are thirsty for the Love of Christ, and 
Christ is demanding a chance. Missions 
must not yield to the challenge of tem- 
porary opposition and obstacles. They 
must go on—ever more strongly. We em- 
phatically repeat: Missions must go on!” 
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One of my friends who served devotedly 
for many years in our mission in Central 
China and is now retired in this country, 
has sent a generous check for the China 
Emergency Fund. It is the result of 
“scraping together,” as she puts it, some 
small gold trinkets and then converting the 
gold into cash. 

This is certainly a suggestion for many 
of our people. Years ago the women of 
the Church made their Gold and Silver 
Offering for the “Japan Reconstruction 
Fund,” after the Tokyo earthquake of 
1923. As a result there stands today on 
the western edge of the city of Tokyo a 
beautiful group of buildings in which five 
hundred Japanese girls are receiving sound 
education under Christian auspices. 


ik *k ik 


Readers of this page will recall that four 


of our schools for boys and girls in the - 


Diocese of Hankow have been organized 
into one Diocesan Union School. For the 
sake of safety, it is now located in a small 
town in the remote part of the Province of 
Yunnan. 

While safety from air attack has been 
presumably secured, other problems have 
arisen. The most important is the ques- 
tion of supplies of food, medicines, and 
educational equipment. Everything of this 
kind has to be brought by motor truck 
from the nearest city, Kunming, ninety-two 


miles away. There are no public convey- - 


ances going to the city. Therefore, Miss 
Venetia Cox of the faculty tells me that 
a truck is urgently needed to be owned 
and operated by the school and to keep 
its 400 pupils supplied with the necessities 
of life and education. More than half of 
the $1,000 needed for the truck has already 
been given. 


In spite of war conditions and all the 
other disadvantages and difficulties of the 
present situation in Central China, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Hankow held its annual meeting recently. 
One hundred ninety-five women were 
present. They joined in their annual 
corporate communion in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Hankow, received reports, and dis- 
cussed plans for the future. The offering 
of $379.80 C.C. came from many who had 
lost practically everything and represented 
real self-denial. Of this offering $300 C. C. 
is going to the support of the Chinese mis- 
sion in Sian under Bishop Shen Sze Kao. 

The Rev. Leighton Lay Yang, whom 
many people in this country will remember 
during his post-graduate study at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and the School 
of Applied Religion at Cincinnati, is now 
working with Bishop Shen in Shensi. Con- 
ditions in the Diocese of Hankow made 
it impossible to carry on his accustomed 
work at Trinity Church, Wuchang. 
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One of the important items in a list of 
appropriations for any missionary district 
is the Repair Item. This is especially true 
in the Orient, where climatic conditions 
work havoc with churches, schools, rec- 
tories, and other kinds of building, espe- 
cially buildings of frame _ construction. 
Because of insufficient funds for the erec- 
tion of proper buildings, it is rarely pos- 
sible to use brick, concrete, or other more 
durable material. 

One of the results of such a situation as 
this is revealed by Bishop Reifsnider in a 
recent letter about the Japanese rectory in 
the city of Shimodate. The sills he says 
“have so rotted that the building is tilted 
to one side and in an unsafe condition. It 
has settled so closely to the ground (it is 
a bungalow) that there is no ventilation 
under the house. The timbers are rotting 
and the house is so damp that Mr. Ando, 
his wife and child, have one cold after 
another from late fall to late spring.” 


Joun W. Woop 
F ORMEE 


start New Brazilian Magazine 


NEW venture of the Brazilian 

Episcopal Church is the publica- 
tion of an eight-page monthly, The 
Cross of St. Andrew, issued by and 
for the Brazilian branch of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood. This is in Por- 
tuguese, the language of the country, 
as are all other publications of the 
Church there. 

Besides news of the Brotherhood 
in Brazil and other countries, the new 
paper includes material definitely in- 
tended to promote spiritual life. 
Promotion of retreats is part of the 
Brotherhood work; the paper pub- 
lishes a suggested retreat program. 
There is also a page about the Junior 
Brotherhood. 


and you buy LONG LIFE! 


The peace of mind which comes from a 
regular income and provision for the future 
may add years to your life. Figures prove 
that owners of annuities are longer lived 
than the average person ... As a holder of 
an Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society you receive a check at stated! 
intervals, regardless of disturbing or per-' 
plexing world conditions. Such checks have 
never failed though they have been issued 
regularly for more than 90 years. You enjoy 
protection in old age through a steady in- 
come. You enjoy also the permanent satis- 
faction of taking part in the increasingly 
important work of making the Bible more 
widely available throughout the world. 


May we send you “A Gift That Lives,” a booklet explaining 
the plan and how you may enjoy its two-fold advantages? 


MAIL THIS COUPCN TODAY 


Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obli- 


gation, your booklet SP-22 en- 
titled “A Gift That Lives.’ 


January, 1940 


Brazilians have a neat word mean- 
ing “members of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew.” They just say “andre- 
linos.” As in other countries, the 
national Brotherhood president is a 
layman, Dr. Antero Sarmento. 


Hooker Graduation 


Commencement time comes in 
early winter in Mexico, before the 
long “summer holiday” which also 
comes in winter. The Progressive 
School, which is the academic depart- 
ment of the Episcopal Church’s for- 
mer Hooker School, Mexico City, has 
closed its school year with a flourish, 
graduating a number of girls from 
the commercial class and others from 
the primary school. 

Kindergarten children had their 
own affair at the same time. Ex- 
hibits of sewing and cooking by all 
classes, a concert and a play given in 
English, were all enjoyed by visiting 
parents and returning alumne. The 
local Government school inspector 
took part in the program. 

Hooker School, as it was formerly 
called, was started in 1875 and is 
one of the most widely known mis- 
sion schools of the Episcopal Church. 


A group of California friends of the late 


7 Margaret Deems, daughter of the. Rey. 
/ Charles P. Deems and Mrs. Deems of 
’ Minneapolis, Minn., is raising a fund: to 


create a scholarship in her memory’ at St. 


_ Margaret’s House, Berkeley. Miss’ Deems 
» was drowned when trying to save two girls 


at a summer camp. 


A BROTHER AT BOLAHUN 
By Bro. Edward, O.H.C. 


Letters from the Holy Cross 
Liberian Mission. 

“Readers will feel that they 
have walked the trail them- 
selves and shared every oth- 
er experience, joyful, sad or 
funny of that hinterland.’’— 
The Church in Action. 50c. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
Wreasitereraumic, oN: Y. 


SCHOOLS 


The General 


Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Full graduate Course on the Tutorial Sys- 
tem, leading to Degree of Th.B. Eight 
months’ Canonical Studies and three months’ 
Clinical Training. 
Address: THE DEAN 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
IN VIRGINIA 


Address: THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN 
(Formerly Church Training & Deaconess House) 
A two-year Course of eleven months leading to 
Certificate for Deaconesses, Missionaries, 
Parish Workers. A three-year Course:of eleven 
months ‘for Deaconesses, Directors of Religious 
Education or other women, leading to the De- 
gree of Th.B. Address all communications to the 
Dean: The Very Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., S.T.D. 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i) 


The New York Training School for 
Prepares Women for Service 

Deaconesses in fle Church as Deaconesses, 

or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 

tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 

Field Work in both Religious;:Education and 

Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational, Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Typical of the Indians among whom the 
Church works in Utah is Fred Mart (above), 
a student at Carlisle during the days of 
the famous Jim Thorpe and a graduate of 
the school. He is attached to St. Elizabeth's 
Mission, Whiterocks, Utah, where he was 
baptized by the Rev. Sterling J. Talbot and 
confirmed by Bishop Moulton. Fred is a 
member of the Ute tribal committee. The 
vest he is wearing is solid beadwork on 
buckskin. The photo was taken at the 
Indian Bear Dance. 


THE COVER: Symbolic of the new era 
upon which this magazine is launching is 
the Cover. It was designed especially for 
this purpose by Jessie G. Willing, well- 
known New York artist. The new day 
indicated by the Cover is especially ap- 
propriate at this time of the new year. 
Go forth with FORTH! 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us by the first 
of the month preceding issue desired sent to 
new address. Both the old and the new ad- 
dress should be given when requesting change. 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to THE 
SprrIT OF Missions preferably by check or 
money order. Ourrency should be sent by reg- 
istered mail. Receipts sent when requested. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes 
should be made to Lewis B. Franklin, Treas- 
urer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and should be clearly marked as to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be devoted. 


@ 
JOSEPH E. BOYLE, Editor 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or luy work- 


ers in the fields of religious education. 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 


ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 
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Results Are What Count! 


Ano RESULTS are just what the Rev. Elmer B. Christie, 
rector of EPIPHANY CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASH., reports getting from his plan to place in the 290 homes of 
his parish a copy of The Spirit of Missions (Forth) each month. “Our Missions quota is already over- 


subscribed by more than 100%,” he writes and attributes much of the response to this magazine. 


At ST. Marxk’s Cuurcu, NEw Canaan, Conn., the Rev. Michael R. Barton, rector, 291 families are 
receiving the magazine each month—complete coverage in another parish. St. PauL’s CHuRCH, CHICAGO, 


the Rev. F. C. Benson Belliss, rector, has sent in 226 subscriptions for his parish. 


So the story runs. Parish after parish, large and small, is finding it wise and advantageous from 
the standpoint of local interest and support to get the official national magazine of the Church into 
Church homes. The new group subscription plan (to individual addresses) makes large numbers of 
subscriptions easier: 100 or more at fifty cents per year per subscription; 20 to 100 subscriptions at 
sixty cents each. Why not work out a plan for your parish? Write The Presiding Bishop, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gor Your Everyday Church Reading 


THE LIVING CHURCH. .. exciting features . . . news of your Diocese and the Gen- 
eral Church. . . special departments . . . pictures of important Church activities. . . 
discussions of important Church thought . . . you get all this for only $4.00 a year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH is just what you've been missing in your Church reading. You'll 


enjoy every page of each weekly issue. 
Gill out the coupon today! 


Che Living Church Nenclse See 
One year : 744S North Fourth Street Bill me for § 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Subscription Rates 


Two one-year subscriptions (your own (1 Please enter my subscription to THE LIVING CHURCH for 


and a gift subscription ) : one Keer 
([] Please enter one-year subscriptions for myself and for the per- 
son named in the margin. 


Begin reading about your Puscrmwiied kata 
Church NOW! 
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THE COMPLETE MADRAS REPORTS 


of the Ineernational Missionary Council 


Now Available in Seven Outstanding Volumes 


Votume 1. The Authority of the VotumE 4 The Church’s Inner Life | 
Church’s Faith VoLuME 5 The Economical Basis of the : 

VotumE 2 The Growing Churches Church 

VotuME 3 The Church’s Witness VoLtumME 6 The Church and the State 


Votume 7 Addresses and Other Records 


here is a rich treasury of material which should be thoughtfully considered by every Christian 
who wishes to make his life count for the most in this day.” H. St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop. 


Price of Seven Volumes, 
Bound in Cloth, Complete mop ibe Wee ia 


A 1940 CHURCH CALENDAR 


The Size of a Playing Card 


Fits easily into a wallet or handbag. Two colors, round-cornered, 
face enameled. Back left blank for local imprinting—Rector’s 
calling card, Christmas or New Year’s greeting—directory of 
Church Services. 


Holy Days of the Church Year clearly indicated. Ready now. 


Sold only in packs of 100 Cards. 


1 pack (100 cards) $ .35 
3 packs (300 cards) $1.00 
5 packs (soo cards) $1.50 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


406 Sycamore Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


